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00:11 

I: If we could just backtrack a little bit. I wanted to, if you could tell me the story 
of, describe to me when you first became (Are we speeding?) Could you please 
tell me when you first became aware that there was a Japanese attack? 


KK: December 7", first thing in the morning. Bright and early. 
I: How did you know? 


KK: Captain Donald told me when I went outside the quarters where I was at. I 
asked him what all the booming was, you know, and he said, 'the Japs are 
blowing hell out of Pearl Harbor.’ 


I: What was your reaction? 


KK: Disbelief. What do I do? What do I have to do now? And I did all these 
things, you know. 

And time just went, there was no such thing as a 24 hour day or an 8 hour day, 
it just all ran together for days. 


I: Did you see any of the planes? 


KK: Yes, I saw that one, that I was going into Pearl Harbor, and off to my right 
was this Japanese, I think it was a torpedo bomber, he was low, you know, and I 
was along, and I was looking at the pilot, and the pilot was looking at me. We 
didn't bother each other, he just kept on going, so did I, this way. But I had a 
load of ammunition on, so. 


02:02 
I: What was your thoughts when you had that eye contact with that pilot? 


KK: Well, nothing really, just, you know, my G-d, this can't be happening. So, you 
know, but it is, so we do what we can. 


I: When you first saw Pearl Harbor, when you were going down there, could you 
describe the scene you saw? 


KK: Well, excessive amount of smoke from the ships, and there was guys floating 
in the water, some of them dead, some of them not, and there were boats 


running around picking the live ones up. And if you moved you went over there, 
if you didn't, you went over there. And I met a friend of mine who drove a 
pineapple semi, and he was in there picking up bodies, and they were stacking 
them about 3 or 4 high, the length of the semi, and cover 'em up, took 'em up to 
punch bowl to where the burial is now. But the way they buried them up there, 
they had a ditch digger, going right along, and just took identification off them 
and threw them in. Later on they came back and put nice neat crosses over 
them, but Sam's over here and Sam's cross is over here, you know, but it just 
showed they didn't have time to sort anybody, you know, cause when you die, you 
get ripe ina hurry. But they, guys that were stuck below decks, they, you could 
hear them pounding on the decks, saying, you know, 'we're here,’ but a lot of 
them died, of course. Asphyxiation, and water built up, ships turned over. 
You've seen pictures, I'm sure, of all that. But, I remember the Japanese 
submarine, little submarine, the one that went aground around the other side of 
the island, he got lost, run up on the beach, and they captured him, and they 
usually blew up their submarines, but they didn't get to set that one off, and 
that's the one they took out and sent it all around the United States displaying it 
as a Japanese submarine, 2-man submarine. But that guy went to St. Louis 
College, I believe, the skipper of that one. Oh, I don't know, you didn't wander 
around much at night there. Matter of fact, if I had to go anywhere, I had to tell 
security where I was going, and where I'd be, so they could pick me up, bring me 
back, cause I had the run of the island, I had my own little Jeep, too. But this 
truck I drove later on with 50-ton ammunition in it, was driven at night too, and 
we had these little blinker lights that you could barely see, but I knew the road. 
So, this one time, I was going through Pearl City, and they had an Army security 
post there, and I didn't stop, I just kept on going, and he pulled up next to me 
and he said, 'if you don't stop that truck I'm gonna shoot you.' And about that 
time, I used to carry Marines, one on the truck, one on the trailer, with Browning 
automatic rifles, and he just, before I could open my mouth, he leaned over, and 
he told the soldier, he said, ‘pull off,' and the guy looked up, and he pulled off, he 
didn't shoot. I said, 'would you have shot the guy?’ He says, 'you bet.' 


I: Ken, could I ask you to clear your throat, maybe take a drink of water? 


06:44 
I: Sounds like you were involved in the salvage effort pretty intimately. 


KK: Oh yeah. 
I: How would you describe that effort that took place? 


KK: I'm telling you, the people that actually worked on those ships, they were, 
all of them should have a medal of some sort, because they too just worked until 
they couldn't work anymore, and then when they come to, they'd start working 
again. That's why a ship could come into Pearl Harbor all shot up, the gun turret 
missing, things like that, and in 2 days it could go to sea again, cause these guys 
had worked on it, welders and everything else. I remember, I was delivering 
ammunition to one ship, and this officer from another ship astern came up, and 


he said, 'do you know anything about ammunition?’ I said, 'yeah that's my job.' 
He said, 'well, would you come look at our ammunition?’ I said, 'sure. Soon as I 
get this done.' So I delivered the ammunition to this one ship, and I went back 
down to the back ship. We went down, went below deck, and he says, ‘well 
there's the ammunition locker.’ And I says, 'okay.' So we open up the 
ammunition locker, and I looked, and here's the little wooden box, like this, about 
that high, WWI 1 pounder fixed ammunition, all corrosion and everything. I said, 
‘show me your gun.' So he took me up, showed me the gun on the fan tail. Now 
these are ships that had been in storage since WWI, and there was the gun and 
everything, and I said, 'take the tarp off.' He took the tarp off, and I look at it, 
and I said, 'you know, it's a good thing you didn't fire this.’ He says, 'why.' I said, 
‘it's got at least 14 coats of enamel on there, and that enamel would have come 
off just like shrapnel and killed everybody on the crew.' I said, 'now what kind of 
gun do you want?’ He said, 'well I don't know.’ I said, '20mm, 40mm?' And he 
says, ‘well, I'll take a 20mm.' I said, 'okay.' So I called Gunner Cole, who was the 
head of the ammunition system in Pearl Harbor, and I told him what this guy 
wanted, and I said, 'can you fix him up?' He said, ‘it'll be on there tonight.’ And, 
next day I went down there, and sure enough, there it was, already mounted. 
And I delivered ammunition to him. But there was things like that, you know, 
that, just unbelievable, I don't know how a lot of that stuff didn't blow up. But 
time went by fast. We had a few accidents. Matter of fact, off the battleships, we 
took the big projectiles, and cleaned them up and everything, and they decided 
they didn't need them anymore, so they loaded them all in a LST and took them 
out to sea and dumped them, but that's the only way you can get rid of them. We 
had all these big cans like this of powder for these projectiles. Now people think 
of powder as powder, but actually it's like that, about that round, with 4, 5 holes 
through it, okay, layers and layers and layers and layers of this, and then you 
have what you call an ignition end, which is black powder, and when that goes 
off, it sets the rest of it off. Well we ended up with all this powder, we didn't 
know what to do. So we took it out in a field by the ammunition depot and just 
dumped it out, lit one of them, just threw it in there. Course it went, 'shweoooo', 
you know, and the funny part about it, Captain Donald was out there, and the fire 
kinda got out of the way a little bit, and they had a fire truck there, so they had 
the fire truck going like that. And somebody said, 'I need a couple men.' He had 
three men on the hose, and 2 of them went away, and left this guy with a hose, 
and they turned around, hit Captain Donald, knocked him over. He got up, you 
know, looking around, he says, 'damn it, the fire's over there!' Never will forget 
these things though. 


11:13 
I: What's the one thing you remember the most about December 7", 1941? 


KK: The confusion. The death. You never forget that. And the massive 
destruction of ships, you know, that it's unconceivable that this could happen, 
you know, but there it was. I was a kid, I didn't know about wars, you know, I 
heard about WWI, but all of a sudden here we are, we're going to war. After 
that, they shipped my mother and my sister back to the States, and they moved 
officers into the house that I was living in. And I kept getting these YOU ARE 


DRAFTED notices. And I'd turn them over to the Captain, Captain Donald, he 
says, ‘I'll take care of it. You're not going anywhere.’ And a couple months 
would go by, and I get another one. And this did, 2 or 3 times, and he says, 'T'll 
take care of this.’ I says, 'well, am I drafted, or aren't I?' He says, 'no, as of 
tomorrow you are in the Navy.’ I said, 'what do you mean?’ I says, 'How can, no 
bootcamp, no nothing?’ He says, 'no, no.’ He says, 'you report to the Marine 
barracks at West Lawn.' He said, 'you're in the Navy.' He said, 'on reserve 
status.' So, I got a discharge at home and everything, but I kept doing what I 
was doing. I get no gratuities or anything, but that's so they'd leave me alone. 
So, my wife was in the Waves over there, that's where I first met her. 


13:25 
I: What's the, have you been out the memorial? 


KK: Yes, several times. 


I: When you're out on that span over the Arizona, what thoughts go through your 
mind? 


KK: I look down there and say, ‘a lot of my friends. G-d I hope this never 
happens again.’ I say that over and over to myself. There but for the grace of G- 
d gol. 


I: There's a lot of people who go to that memorial and try to get some experience 
out of it. As someone who was there that day, and you lost a lot of friends on 
that ship- 


KK: Yeah, I did. 
I: What would you say to them? 


KK: You have my deepest feelings. I fell sorry for them, sorry for us. But we're 
here, we're here to do a job. And we will. That's what we did. And, like I say, I 
went on all different kinds of programs. I delivered the first Yato units over to 
Koneohe Naval Air Base, these genny units, they fit on the side of the UBM's, 
PBY's, which carried depth charges, okay, so heavy, they couldn't get off the 
water, you know. So they had these Gedio units, and they get going, get going, 
and they fire these Jet units and get off the ground. Once they were in the air 
they were fine, see, but the drag of the water, you know, couldn't get going fast 
enough. And all that kind of stuff. I went over the pass one time, the Polly, with 
the truck and 2 trailers, and I got up to the top, and I saw people looking at me 
when they were going by, and I'd never been over the Polly, and I got to the stop 
and I start down, and the road goes like this, just about a little wider than the 
truck, and it goes like this, going down. So, here I am, committed, with 50-ton of 
ammunition going down this, trying to get to Koneohe, we don't go back that 
way, we going around the island. But, well, got shot at once, so, by a Marine. I 
was out there in an explosive area going to pick up some ammunition, and all of 
a sudden my windshield on the right hand side just 'kephsu', and I stopped, you 


know, and there at Lualualle they had the last of the Marine Mounted Patrol, 
they had 10 horses, and they patrolled Lualuale on horseback, and they'd go 
along, the horse would stop. Callin, 'everything fine.' Hang up. Kiki. On to the 
next one. And I asked this Marine, I said, ' why did you shoot?' He says, 'you 
didn't stop.' I says, 'how do you expect me to hear you yelling halt over a diesel 
engine?’ I said, 'you're just lucky I wasn't loaded with powder or you'd have 
gone with the horse you came in on.’ But the Marines out there, we used them 
for working parties, they'd come in from forward areas. And these were the 
hardest working guys I ever saw. They had one guy, his name was Harris, and 
we Called him Red Harris because he had red hair, and he was in charge of these 
Marines, and every once in a while he'd get some guy that'd say, 'I'm not gonna 
work anymore.’ And he'd say, ‘okay, let's go talk.' Pretty soon he'd come back, 
say, 'a couple of you go get that guy, he's ready to work now.' Talk to him? Or, 
he had another little trick he'd use when one of these guys would say, 'I'm not 
gonna work anymore.' He say ‘okay, there's a box of ammunition here, and you 
sit on it right by the door, and as these guys go by to load the box cars and trucks 
and stuff, you can just sit there.' That lasted about 50 guys, and they grabbed 
him and said, 'get to work. You aren't going to sit around while we're working. ' 
But the Marines out there were a fine, fine group of men. Before the war, I used 
to spend a lot of time in the Marine barracks, I used to set pins for the bowling 
alley, and deliver the newspaper, all sorts of things like that, odd jobs. 


18:47 

I: Is there, about December 7", about that attack, is there anything I haven't 
asked you that you feel is an important detail? Or an important concept that you 
haven't been able to express, that you want to talk about? 


KK: Well, not really. It's like it happened yesterday, you never forget. And I 
think of all the good men, one thing they can't put on film, that's the smell, or 
crude oil and...other things. And that never goes away for me, so. When the war 
was over, I transferred back here to the States, to the ammunition depot at 
Fallbrook. And then I decided I didn't want to work for the government 
anymore, driving ammunition, so I went to Washington State to work for 
Morrison Canutes and Lumber company, driving trucks, lumber trucks, and all 
that. And I finally got back down into San Diego, and of course, my mother and 
dad lived here, and I stayed with them. Drove a cab for a while. Went to work 
for Roe Aircraft. Then I decided I was gonna get married. I had known my wife 
in Honolulu, she was in the Waves in supply, and in the course of doing things 
out there, we had to check out guns and take them out to the beach, take 
portions of each lot of ammunition that came in on a ship, you know, make sure 
they worked fine, because one time we turned back a whole ship of 20mm 
because they'd go bang bang bag, and jam. Bang bang bang, jam. So we started 
sending that stuff back. And they reworked it back in the States and sent it back 
out again. Had a lot of trouble, you know. Then they started sending back brass 
from the forward areas, in ammunition boxes, so we'd get 500, 1000 of them and 
load a ship up and send it back to the States. We did that with one ship, and got 
a letter back that said go through them from now on. And we said, 'why?' And 
he said, 'well we're finding hand grenades and loaded ammunition mixed in with 


this brass.' So we had to set up a distribution system. We'd dump the box out, 
take the hand grenades out, you know. Then, VJ night was an exciting time. I 
was in the Marine barracks at West Lot, and they announced the end of the war, 
and I went up on the top floor, and I look out over Pearl Harbor, and hears all this 
pyrotechnics going all over the place, guys celebrating, all except for one thing, 
we had an ammunition ship tied up at West Lot with the hatches open, still full of 
ammunition, and all that had to do was go down a hatch and start a fire and we'd 
have had another Pearl Harbor right there. So we had to go down there, and the 
Marines and myself went down there, and we covered up the hatches and wet 
em down so, cause the rockets and stuff were bouncing off the side of the ship. 
But that was exciting. 


22:42 
I: Sounds like you've been pretty lucky through your life there, Ken. 


KK: Yeah, yeah I have. 


I; I thank you- is there, as far as your experience in Pearl Harbor, and what it 
means to the country, what's the lesson of that day, December 7, 1941, to us? 


KK: Be prepared. Be prepared. Don't take anything for granted. Be careful. 
That's about it. 


I: Ken, thank you for your time. 
KK: My pleasure. If it'll help. 
I: I think it's gonna. You have a perspective that not many people do. 


KK: Well, this other fellow that you just interviewed here, he and I worked 
together. He takes care of the funerals and everything. And I go with him. And 
we bury, the funerals, all over. So, the least we can do. We're very fortunate, we 
have 1 guy that's a medal of honor winner in our Peal Harbor thing. But if you 
talk to some of those fellows down there, you wouldn't believe some of the 
stories that they, you know, tell, it's true, like it happened yesterday, and you 
can't take that away. I see these Pearl Harbor movies, and I say, yeah, pretty 
close. But you can't tell me, that guy's running, and some guy with a machine 
gun, and this guy outruns it, no way. I asked a Marine one time, I said, 'Do you 
worry out there when they're shooting at you?' He says, 'no, no.' I say, 'I 
suppose one of them got your name on it?' He says, 'If it's got my name on it, it's 
got my name on it.' I said, 'does that worry you?' He said, 'no.' He says, 'that 
one I don't worry about.' He says, ‘it's the ones that come across that says to 
whom it may concern.' He said, 'I worry about those. ' 


25:07 
I: Ken, real briefly. Could you tell me how civilian life changed on Oahu after the 
attacks? 


KK: Oh yeah. Became really strict, you couldn't go here, you couldn't go there 
unless you had a pass. I had a, I could go anywhere. The only bad part about it, 
if I want to go see a girlfriend or something like that, I had to tell them where I 
was going. But everybody kinda came together, you know, you had to, because 
there was no alternative, it was either...Just like the first night, when the first 
night, when we were laying the ditch and everything, we got word that a 
Japanese troop ship had landed on Aiya, which proved to be false, thank G-d, but 
you become very equal. Like I say, these guys came in, you're a Captain, I'm a 
apprentice seaman, doesn't make any difference, you can lift a box, and I can lift 
a box. 


26:23 
I: Ken, thank you for your time. 


KK: My pleasure. 
BROLL 


END OF INTERVIEW 


